AFTER THE REVOLUTION
always acted from his own will and his own centre
in cemeteries where the faithful to convention lie side
by side.
However he warred on the ideals of his nation, he
knew it was his Irish ancestry gave him the faculties
which made him one of the most talented and unfilial
of Ireland's children. His ironic spirit would have been
pleased at this urn-burial in this lonely lake island, so
that he might be to Ireland in death what he had
been in life, remote and defiant of its faiths and
movements. He loved the land even if he did not
love the nation. Yet his enmities even made his
nation to be as admired and loved as the praise of its
patriots. He had the speech of the artist which men
remember while they forget the indiscriminating voices
which had nothing but love. If his ashes have any
sentience they will feel at home here, for the colours of
Carra Lake remained in his memory when many of his
other affections had passed. It is possible the artist's
love of earth, rock, water, and sky is an act of worship.
It is possible that faithfulness to art is an acceptable
service. That worship, that service, were his. If any
would condemn him for creed of theirs he had assailed,
let them be certain first that they laboured for their
ideals as faithfully as he did for his."
How the work of Yeats, of A.E., and of his other allies
and comrades, has helped and been helped by the move-
ment for revival of Gaelic, how the two have interlocked,
will, I hope, be apparent to whoever reads this book* Both
movements have been profoundly affected, as was inevitable,
by the political revolution that developed concurrently
with them. But there is this difference to note: the attempt
to bring back Gaelic into common use has behind it all the
resources of the Irish State, used without stint of money,